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would suggest a date later than the end of the fourth century for any of 
them. If further examination should confirm these results the case 
for the genuineness of the Epistles as a whole would become almost 
incontestable. 

A. E. Taylor. 
St. Andrew's University. 

Development and Purpose; An Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolu- 
tion. By L. T. Hobhouse. London, Macmillan & Co., 1913. — 
pp. xxix, 383. 

In an illuminating introduction (which might serve, with appro- 
priate modifications of detail, as the spiritual autobiography of many 
a philosopher who is now in his maturity) Mr. Hobhouse confesses 
this book to be the outcome of twenty-six years of serious concern with 
the problems set by the two philosophies which were, in the one case, 
the outgrowth of the regnant science of his day, and in the other case, 
the reaction against it, — the philosophy, namely, of materialistic 
evolutionism, and of "modified Hegelianism, or a form of Kantianism 
in which what was best in the Hegelian criticism was incorporated." 
Mr. Hobhouse could find no satisfaction in either philosophy; not in 
the first because of its tragic consequences for human values; and not 
in the second because the "attempt to regard reality as all spiritual 
was as fatal to clear thinking and to the most cherished ideas of the 
idealist himself as materialism." Besides, idealism failed to make 
its proper account with science. 

Convinced that a philosophy which went counter to science could 
never justify itself, Mr. Hobhouse accepted the general conception 
of evolution as the key to his problem. But he realized that if the 
conception were to be properly applied, the mental and spiritual life 
must be treated quite dispassionately, without any attempt to mini- 
mize differences of kind and transform mental phenomena into physical, 
as had been the tendency among most proponents of evolution. An 
unbiased evolutionary treatment of the mental life might prove it to 
be not simply a function cunningly devised for adapting organisms to 
their environment, but for developing in organisms increasing control 
and direction of their world. Consciousness might even turn out "to 
be the central point in development." "This would imply not that 
reality is Spiritual or the creation of an unconditioned mind — a view 
equally repugnant to morality and experience — but that there is a 
spiritual element integral to the structure and movement of Reality, 
and that evolution is the process by which this principle makes itself 
master of the residual conditions which at first dominate its life and 
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thwart its efforts" (p. xxvi). Mr. Hobhouse's three books, Theory 
of Knowledge (1896), Mind in Evolution (1901), and Morals in Evolu- 
tion (1906), were preliminary steps in the furtherance of this plan to 
work out the thoroughgoing implications of evolution. The present 
volume completes the plan. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part traces, in 
accordance with the methods and presuppositions of science, the 
development of mind from its lowest ascertainable conditions to its 
highest phases. The second part subjects this entire scientific pro- 
cedure and result to the test of philosophical principles. 

In tracing the evolution and function of consciousness, Mr. Hob- 
house finds it necessary to reject 'consciousness' as the basis of his 
classification and to employ instead a type of activity (correlation) 
which is wider in extent and recognizable through external behavior. 
"The term correlation . . . serves, first, as a summum genus under 
which all kinds of vital activity, conscious or unconscious, might be 
subsumed, and secondly as a standard by which they might be com- 
pared" (p. xxiii). 

By the employment of such a standard the author is enabled to 
escape the usual pitfalls that lie in the way of unwary assumptions 
as to the nature of mind. Throughout his historical descriptive 
account he holds no brief for any metaphysical theory of mind. He 
simply describes the different types of correlation processes that exist 
or have existed. 

It is impossible to follow the author through the intricate chapters 
in which he traces the development of more and more adequate types 
of correlation. In general the development proceeds through correla- 
tions which are wholly limited to co-present conditions and in which 
there is for the creature as yet no "world " of " things " and "qualities," 
to correlations in terms of non-present factors. The latter correla- 
tions, inasmuch as they import the non-present into the present, 
constitute a world of resemblances and differences, continuities and 
discontinuities, — a world, in short, of "things" and "qualities," the 
"common-sense" world. But the common-sense world, when it first 
emerges, is full of inconsistencies and incoherencies. Qualities are 
confused with substances, as in animism and magic; identities are 
thought to exclude differences, etc. Also it discloses itself as wofully 
limited: trees and animals and persons seem moved by powers of 
which there is no clear understanding or control. Inasmuch, now, 
as the impulse of the correlating organism is to correlate, any factors 
of non-correlation are so much of stimulus to further adjustment. The 
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impulse to further correlation therefore takes the form, on the one 
hand, of a critical turning upon the forms and factors of the world 
of common sense in order to effect a better understanding and control 
of them. The outcome of this is the whole course of philosophic and 
scientific thought. On the other hand, it takes the form of reaching 
beyond the limited truths of the common-sense world to a world of 
Higher Reality. Point by point with this conceptual and experiential 
reconstruction and with this deepening and enlarging of spiritual life, 
goes an increasing control by the correlating process of the conditions 
of its existence both in relation to its fellows (morality) and to the world 
(arts). " Looking through social development as a whole," he con- 
cludes, "we observe first the development of an organ of social control 
and theincreasing efficiency of ideas in the organization of life; secondly, 
the equalization of rights and duties and the consequent destruction of 
many of the barriers that divide mankind; lastly, the development of 
the principles of personality. . . . We now see that in social organi- 
zation on its many sides, though the way is crooked, the final ten- 
dency is to realize that free cooperation of humanity which is the 
condition of a harmonious development. . . . But in tracing the 
history of mind we are dealing with one cause only — a cause that acts 
in a milieu of complex forces, but acting steadily, if our account is 
correct, gets the upper hand among them little by little" (p. 226). 

Thus far the account has been purely historical. Is the account 
valid? Are we, in short, for all our history, any nearer to Reality? 
The author now finds it necessary to remove the typical objections 
that stand in the way of accepting such empirical data as of value for 
a determination of reality. There is first subjectivism; then the 
theory that no knowledge is true knowledge save as it is complete; 
and finally, the view that all knowing by analysis is a distortion of 
reality. Disposing of these and assured of the rights of empiricism in 
the premises, the author proceeds to a careful discussion of the condi- 
tions of valid scientific thought. What is noteworthy about this 
discussion is the clear connection shown between a true theory of 
knowledge and the concept of development. "The idea of develop- 
ment lies at the very basis of validity itself. . . . The continuity 
which any ratiocination claims is found to hold good only with this 
saving clause, that it is understood to yield truth not final and com- 
plete but partial and in growth. . . ., The wider the basis and the 
more complete the articulation of thought, the more just is its render- 
ing of reality" (p. 279). 

So much for the critical review of the knowing process. But what 
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of the place of mind in the cosmos? Mind is only one, though indeed 
a growing factor in evolution. Perhaps there are absolute barriers 
to its farther expansion; nay, if the energy available is a limited quan- 
tity, there may come a time of absolute extinction. The author ex- 
amines with skill the arguments based upon the law of dissipation of 
energy and shows conclusively the utter insecurity of their ground. 
But escape from the fate of extinction, he holds, can be gained only 
by the proof that mind is a true cause and not an epiphenomenon. 
The author proceeds accordingly to the fundamental task of his book, 
the examination of the concept of causality. In the chapter on 
Mechanism and Teleology, he makes first a careful analysis of the 
two concepts and proceeds then to ask whether there is empirical 
evidence of teleological or purposive causality. Such evidence he 
seems to find in the fact that there are types of action which are selec- 
tive responses to unique conditions involving the future. The con- 
dition of a mechanism on the contrary is that it responds only in 
typical ways to typical conditions. 

The living being then is a system of forces "in which mechanical 
relations are qualified by teleological relations." We err, however, 
when we hypostatize these into two substances, Mind and Body, and 
seek by various devices — parallelism, interactionism — to establish the 
relations between them. In point of fact "the concept of the mechan- 
ical sums up or brings together certain elements of experience; the 
concept of mind certain other elements. But these elements belong 
to or qualify realities which act as wholes. . . . The mechanical and 
the teleological are then modes in which reality operates. At some 
points reality appears to operate wholly on mechanical lines. At 
other points, in living beings, the mechanical operations are qualified 
by teleological factors. At other points, it may be, it acts in teleo- 
logical ways exclusively. To avoid misunderstanding it should be 
added that there is no warrant in this statement for the inference that 
in the living being either the mechanical or the teleological factor is 
the substance of which the other is the quality. Both factors qualify 
the total Reality, which in addition may contain many unknown 
elements" (p. 329). 

With the justification of purposive causality, the main task of the 
book is accomplished. Mind is a true cause; the historical evolution 
which exhibits the increasing development and control of mind, is as 
far as it goes a true history of reality, which points to the growing 
effectiveness of mind in reality. But the account shows mind to be 
only one factor, not the Creator, nor the Absolute. It is the destiny 
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of mind to grow in power, to transform a world of more or less mechan- 
ical indifference into a world of significant unity. So the argument is 
brought full circle; and the task of reconciling evolutional science with 
the fundamental values of purpose and development is brought to a 
close. 

There can be no question that in this latest volume Mr. Hobhouse 
has performed a philosophical service of high rank. With a compre- 
hensive understanding of an intricate mass of details, he has pointed 
the way in which philosophy, making its full account with natural 
science, may yet retain those fundamental values which anti-scientific 
philosophies had formerly sought to secure by arguments essentially 
indefensible. The world view to which he leads is in keeping both 
with the modesty and the high faith of modern science. Evolution is 
not a word to conjure with in the sense that all is inevitably upward 
moving. Reality is indeed proved to be fundamentally organic; 
but the mind process is but one among many processes, one which 
makes its way slowly and by devious paths to increasing control. In 
this respect Mr. Hobhouse lends support to the growing attitude of 
opposition to the Absolutisms. The Good, the Spiritual — God indeed 
— is a developing, not an eternally existent, reality. A new type of 
religious attitude is thereby implied, the attitude of devotion to and 
active support of the growing spiritual life that is in and of the life 
of the world. One wishes, however, that at the end of his book Mr. 
Hobhouse had been clearer in his expressions regarding the cosmic 
character of mind. After elaborating a view which unequivocally 
showed mind-correlations and therefore purpose to have had their 
slow development out of correlation-activities which were not yet 
mental or purposive, Mr. Hobhouse in the last chapters speaks of a 
World Purpose in a way that brings him dangerously near to the 
Absolutisms which he apparently rejects. Yet this may be wholly 
due to unclear expression, for the counter view of a World Soul or 
World Mind as a type of reality yet to be realized is undoubtedly part 
of Mr. Hobhouse's thought. 

Far-reaching in its philosophical significance is the author's resolu- 
tion of the body-mind dualism. According to Mr. Hobhouse, mind is 
simply a type of organic functioning. Mind is body; only it is that 
type of body which has achieved the power to correlate in terms of 
novel and non-present conditions. The disproof of the body-mind 
dualism and the resolution of all processes into "correlations," changes 
the traditional separation of mind and body into a distinction between 
different types of correlation-activity, types not radically different 
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but conceivable as continuous with each other in development. With 
the adoption of the correlation theory of mind goes the denial of the 
various copy theories of knowledge and in general of all those views, 
which regard mind as some manner of 'subcutaneous' substance. Yet 
it must be confessed that with all Mr. Hobhouse's alert suspicion of 
the substance views of mind, he sometimes falls into expressions which 
preserve their flavor, as e. g. (p. 161): "For the function of thought 
as a correlating activity is to discover what is already real and the 
only thing it constructs is its own system which it means to correspond 
to the real order" (italics mine). 

One cannot praise too highly the intricate and searching analysis 
of the concept of causality and the proof that teleology is a funda- 
mental category. On the other hand, one feels that Mr. Hobhouse 
has not done sufficient justice to the modern movement in the bio- 
logical and psychological sciences which aims to exclude all teleological 
methods of explanation. Mr. Hobhouse's analysis would seem to 
condemn such a movement and to take sides with that other type of 
dualism which, dividing the world into mechanical and teleological 
processes, demands that each type of process be dealt with by the 
method appropriate to its character. Mr. Hobhouse's own argu- 
ments however might have led him to support in full the movement 
for a thoroughly mechanistic science. For if, as he seems to prove, 
organic unity is "the limit of a mechanical adjustment of interacting 
parts," the analysis even of organic unity may be made in mechanical 
terms, i. e., in terms that infinitely approach the limit. Analytic 
science can do little with "the simultaneity of a consentaneous whole;" 
it must break up the consentaneity; i. e., it must treat what is not 
mechanical as mechanical. But in so doing it need not seriously 
falsify, any more than the calculus falsifies in translating a curve into 
straight lines. Like the calculus it may reduce the error to an infini- 
tesimal. Hence it is perfectly possible to hold that reality is funda- 
mentally organic and yet believe that the only true method of science 
is the mechanical. One further word of criticism must be made. 
One finds in Mr. Hobhouse's sharp distinction between knowledge 
and practice a partial surrender of his own view of mind as essentially 
a correlating activity. If mind correlates, it is fundamentally prac- 
tical. There is then no such sharp distinction between theory and 
practice as Mr. Hobhouse seems to assume. 

May the writer venture, too, the hope that in succeeding editions 
Mr. Hobhouse will rewrite and amplify the exceedingly crucial pages 
345-348, which at present are heart breaking? 
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Such criticisms however are offered with apology lest they seem to 
detract unduly from a work which is of such splendid power that it 
cannot fail of lasting effect upon philosophy. 

Harry Allen Overstreet. 
College of the City of New York. 

Pragmatism and Idealism. By William Caldwell. London, Adam 

and Charles Black, 1913. — pp. vii, 268. 

The main purpose of this book is, in the woids of the author, "the 
estimation of the place of Pragmatism in the constructive thought 
of the present time" (p. 126). The author does not set out to explain 
Pragmatism, nor to defend it, nor to controvert it. The time is past, 
he holds, when books explanatory of Pragmatism are needed; for most 
thinking people have formed judgments of their own about it. "There 
are still, however, some things to be said, at least in English, upon the 
place and the meaning of Pragmatism in the philosophical reconstruc- 
tion that is generally felt to be so necessary today " (p. 1) . The present 
volume, the product of mature reflection, judicial in tone and well- 
considered as to conclusion, is itself evidence that the time has come 
when it begins to be possible to make a fair appraisement of the value 
of the pragmatist's contribution to philosophy. 

There are indications, thinks Professor Caldwell, that Pragmatism 
has already received its highest theoretical expression (p. 3). It has, 
he believes, "progressed from the stage of (1) a mere method of dis- 
cussing truth and thinking in relation to the problem of philosophy 
as a whole, to (2) that of a more or less definite and detailed criticism 
of the rationalism that overlooks the practical, or purposive, character 
of most of our knowledge, to that of (3) a humanistic or ' voluntaris- 
tic' or 'personalistic' philosophy, with its many different associations 
and affiliations" (p. 20). Signs appear "that Pragmatism is perhaps 
breaking up in America into some of the more elemental tendencies 
out of which it developed — in this case the American desire for opera- 
tive (or effective) realism and for a direct contact with reality instead 
of the indirect contact of so many metaphysical systems" (p. 54). 

After an instructive resum6 of the phases Pragmatism has assumed 
in European countries, with a mention of some of the results of the 
pragmatist movement upon contemporary philosophy, in Chapter II, 
Professor Caldwell begins the detailed study of his subject. He opens 
the discussion by a treatment in the following chapter of the three or 
four more or less characteristic assumptions and contentions upon 
which the fundamental tendencies of Pragmatism appear to rest. 



